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Government  • 

If  a  now  GI  bill  were  passed  at  once,  up  to 

700,000  N’cterans  would  qualify  for  educational  bene¬ 
fits  immediately.  Average  monthly  discharge  rate 
since  the  start  of  the  Korean  War:  35,000. 

''’Citizenship  Day”  on  September  17  of  each  year 
combines  “I  Am  an  American  Day”  with  “Constitution 
Day,”  under  legislation  signed  this  month. 

Law  requiring  Bible  reading  in  New  Jersey 
public  schools  will  not  be  examined  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Although  it  was  scheduled  to  review  a  case 
attacking  the  statute,  the  court  refused  after  hearing 
arguments.  Plaintiffs,  suing  as  taxpayers,  had  not 
shown  “injury,”  the  majority'  ruled.  Three  justices 
dissented. 

IJMT  legislation  has  been  dropped  for  the 

year,  in  the  opinion  of  House  and  Senate  leaders. 
However,  the  Senate  could  vote  a  bill  and  send  it  to 
the  House;  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
could  submit  another  measure.  Either  action  is  con¬ 
sidered  unlikely.  Technically,  only  an  outline  for  uni¬ 
versal  military  training  was  turned  down.  Congress 


approved  UMT  in  principle  last  fall  when  it  set  up  the 
National  Security  Training  Commission. 

Extent  of  school  overcrowding  in  25  states 
will  be  described  to  Congress  next  month.  Part  I  of 
the  National  Survey  of  School  Facilities  (to  appear  in 
installments  as  states  submit  data)  will  inventory  ex¬ 
isting  facilities,  summarize  requirements,  and  report 
on  state  and  local  financial  ability  to  meet  them. 
Recommendations  will  come  later. 

Measures  to  aid  school  construction  have 
been  assigned  to  a  special  unit  of  the  House  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Education  and  Labor.  The  subcommittee  also 
will  review  reports  on  the  school  facilities  survey. 

Another  House  education  subcommittee  will  take 
up  federal  government  activities  in  education  and 
their  cost.  Another  will  consider  federal  encourage¬ 
ment  of  college  drama  and  music  programs  (possi¬ 
bility:  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  could  help  put 
college  productions  “on  the  road”  by  arranging  stops 
at  the  nation’s  capital  and  other  large  cities). 

One  more  subcommittee  will  be  appointed.  Its 
prospective  job:  studying  the  library  services  bill 
which  woula  provide  federal  grants-in-aid  for  estab¬ 
lishment  of  rural  libraries. 
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Stop  &  go  debate  on  off-shore  oil  is  taking 
place  in  the  Senate.  Specific  measure  under  consid¬ 
eration  would  provide  for  temporary  leasing  of  tide- 
lands,  shelving  ownership  controversy  until  later.  Sug¬ 
gestions  from  the  floor  would  return  tidelands  to 
states,  channel  all  or  part  of  their  income  to  education, 
to  defense,  for  payment  of  the  national  debt,  or  to 
medical  education  and  research. 

Endorsing  New  York’s  Feinberg  aet,  the 

Supreme  Court  said  this  month  that  public  school 
authorities  could  bar  present  and  former  Communists 
from  teaching  jobs. 

Consequently,  New  York  (and  other  states  that  wish 
to  do  so)  may  go  ahead  with  plans  to  list  subversive 
organizations  and  require  local  school  boards  to  look 
into  affiliations  of  staff  members.  “A  teacher  works  in 
a  sensitive  area,”  said  six  justices.  "...  he  shapes  atti- 
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tudos  of  youiif'  minds  toward  society.  One’s  asso¬ 
ciates.  past  and  present,  as  well  as  one  s  conduct,  ma)’ 
Ik*  considered  in  determining  fitness  to  teach.” 


Administration  • 


If  Krkool  admissions  wore  tied  to  tests, 

there  would  lie  fewer  immature  pupils  holding  back 
progress  of  others  throughout  all  elementary  grades. 
Dr.  Frank  R.  Pauly,  director  of  research  for  the  Tulsa. 
( Okla. )  public  schools  has  made  studies  showing  that 
maturity  of  most  bo\’s  who  enter  kindergarten  is  from 
three  to  eight  months  in  arrears  of  that  of  most  girls. 
“Either  raise  the  legal  entrance  age  for  hoys,  or  raise 
the  legal  entrance  age  for  all  children  and  permit 
under-age  admissions  only  on  the  basis  of  adequate 
physical,  social  and  mental  tests,”  he  urges. 

Screening  of  under-age  candidates  for  school  is  be¬ 
coming  more  common;  many  schools,  however,  are 
not  satisfied  with  screening  methods  adopted. 

New  work  at  the  Educational  Testing  Service,  inci¬ 
dentally,  involves  setting  up  achievement  norms  by 
sex.  Dr.  Pauly  implies  need  for  separate  tests,  as  well 
as  norms.  He  says  “.  .  .  since  boys  seem  to  do  better 
on  achievement  than  on  intelligence  tests,  e\’idently 
intelligence  tests  are  unconsciously  loaded  with  items 
more  within  the  interest  and  experience  of  hoys  than 
of  girls.” 

School  surveys  .should  iSain  repute  with  a 
report  from  George  Pealmdy  College  for  Teachers. 
The  March  issue  of  Nations  Schools  gives  statistics  on 
the  number  of  comprehensive  surveys  made  by  Pea- 
l)ody  staff  members  within  the  past  five  years.  Then 
it  presents  figures  on  percentage  of  recommendations 
put  into  effect.  Conclusion:  approximately  39%  of 
recommendations  are  adopted  within  one  to  fi\’e  years. 
To  school  surveyors,  the  figure  means  success. 

The  Peabody  survey  staff  found  that  city  school 
systems  were  most  likely  to  follow  tlirough  on  survey 
findings;  that  county  school  sy.stems  had  the  most 
difficulty  in  amending  their  ways.  Suggestions  involv¬ 
ing  business  management,  pupil  transportation  and 
school  buildings  were  adopted  most  speedily;  sugges¬ 
tions  on  currictihnn  and  instructional  procedures 
brought  long  drawn-out  debate,  but  eventual  change. 

VpsurKc  in  TV  broadcast.s  on  schools  will 
come  this  spring  when  television  stations  in  approxi¬ 
mately  16  cities  take  the  suggestion  of  Life  magazine 
and  show  local  boards  of  education,  parent-teacher 
groups,  student  councils  and  classrooms  in  action. 

Unsponsored,  the  programs  will  Ik*  presented  by 
stations  as  a  public  service  to  rouse  interest  in  educa¬ 
tion  and  financial  support  of  schools.  Broadcasts  of 
each  station  will  \ary.  Some  will  stress  classroom 
procedures;  others,  need  for  new  buildings.  Number 
of  programs  per  series  runs  from  two  or  three  to  70 
to  be  produced  on  radio  and  television  by  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  for  New  York  City,  .\mong 


other  cities  in  which  the  programs  will  be  offered: 
Pittsburgh.  Indianapolis,  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Washington,  D.  C.  In  Ohio,  T\"  stations  will 
c-o-operate  in  state-wide  broadcasts. 

Besides  prompting  stations  to  produce  school  pro¬ 
grams,  Life  informs  all  subscribers  in  each  area  of  the 
time  and  dial  location  of  each  broadcast.  (Stations 
already  presenting  school  programs  as  a  public  service 
may  obtain  the  promotion  assistance.) 


i 


In  expanding  as  a  ^^eommunity  .school,”  the 

Alexandria  (Minn.)  school  .system  is  making  a  thor¬ 
ough  check  on  needs  of  the  community  and  on  how 
fully  the  present  curriculum  comes  to  answering  them. 

Six  studies  now  are  in  progress  which,  compared  with 
one  another,  will  produce  information  on  early  school 
leaving  and  its  causes  among  both  town  and  farm  pu¬ 
pils,  on  local  occupational  opportunities  and  job  re- 
(luirements,  on  oc'cupational  histories  of  Imth  gradu¬ 
ates  and  drop-outs. 

Open  path  for  administrative  talent  awaits 
the  schoolman  who  chooses  to  make  a  career  in  rural 
t'ducation.  Rather  than  being  shoved  into  insigni¬ 
ficance  by  the  reorganization  of  small  school  districts, 
the  county  superintendency  should  offer  greater  pro¬ 
fessional  opportunity  in  the  future,  according  to  How¬ 
ard  A.  Dawson,  director  of  rural  education  for  the  _ 
NEA.  I 

Reason  for  his  opinion  (expressed  at  the  St.  Louis  * 
.-VASA  meeting):  to  provide  all  services  needed  by 
children  and  a  community,  the  average  rural  district 
must  take  in  an  area  so  large  that  student  enrollment 
touches  10,000.  Most  reorganized  districts  have  fewer 
than  2,500  pupils.  Services  that  reorganized  districts 
cannot  afford  singly  must  be  provided  l^y  a  county  ( or 
intermediate)  unit.  Within  its  province:  special  guid¬ 
ance,  health,  research,  super\’isory,  curricular  and  busi¬ 
ness  services;  education  for  handicapped  children, 
adult  education,  library  facilities,  community  recrea¬ 
tion  and  summer  activities. 

Education  in  Rural  Communities,  new  yearbook  of 
the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  does 
not  call  for  administrators,  supervisors  aud  teachers 
specifically  trained  for  rural  schools.  But  it  stresses 
that  improvement  cannot  come  to  rural  education  un¬ 
til  far  greater  numljers  of  competent  administrators, 
supervisors  and  teachers  consider  jobs  in  rural  areas 
worthy  of  long-term  professional  efforts. 

Community  scholarship  fund  is  being  set  up 
iu  Lebanon,  N.  H.  The  money  will  be  raised  by  civic 
organizations  and  administered  by  a  state-chartered 
corporation. 

When  hoard  members  held  a  workshop  at 

the  University  of  Indiana,  participants  did  not  seek  to 
soKe  typical  school  lioard  problems.  They  discus.sed  k 
the  chief  objective  of  education  (defined  bv  fhem  as  r 
“des'eloping  well-adjusted  citizens  for  a  democratic 
society”).  To  do  so,  board  members  divided  into 
groups  concerned  with  how  the  objcctise  could  he 
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furthered  through  classroom  organization,  administra¬ 
tion,  learning  experiences,  adult  education,  extra-cur¬ 
ricular  activities,  the  school  environment,  community  - 
school  relations.  Report  on  the  sessions  is  given  in 
“Story  of  a  Workshop,”  published  by  the  School  of 
Education’s  Division  of  Research  and  Field  Services. 


CVRREST  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Higher  Education  and  American  Business,  Commission  on 
Financing  Higher  Education.  I860  Broadway,  N.  Y.  23.  37p. 
Free.  (An  appeal  to  corporations  to  set  aside  one-half  of  1%  of 
lui  income  before  taxes  for  higher  education.  In  doing  so, 
business  would  be  contributing  at  least  four  times  as  much  to 
education  as  now.  The  booklet  makes  suggestions  on  wluit 
types  of  grants  are  the  most  valuable.) 

"Meeting  the  Attacks  on  Education,"  Progressive  Education. 
fan.  1952.  105  Gregory  Hall,  U.  of  Illinois,  Vrbana.  Single 

copy:  50c.  (Seven  articles  analyze  current  criticism  of  public 
education,  evaluate  its  validity  in  the  light  of  research  evidence, 
and  recommend  action  to  be  taken  by  educators. ) 

“School  Board  and  Professioml  Staff,"  Clyde  M.  Campbell. 
Nation’s  Schools,  919  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11.  (Why 
“the  burden  for  jwlicy  formidation  should  be  with  the  profes¬ 
sional  staff;  responsibility  for  acceptance,  with  the  board  of 
education." ) 


Professional  Relations  • 


Expeet  high  teacher  turnover  whenever  a 
school’s  nuisance  tasks  and  undesirable  teaching  as¬ 
signments  are  shoved  off  on  newcomers.  Teachers 
who  joined  superintendents  in  discussing  personnel 
problems  at  the  AASA  regional  meeting  in  St.  Louis 
claimed  that  teachers  new  to  a  school  system  usually 
land  in  the  “difficult”  school;  that  within  schools,  they 
often  are  assigned  the  classes  and  supplementary  du¬ 
ties  no  one  else  wants.  Said  a  s^wkesman  for  teachers: 
“All  schools  have  certain  difficult  jobs  that  should  not 
l)e  asked  of  new  teachers  .  .  .  the  new  teacher  must  hi- 
given  a  chance  to  succeed.” 

Who  shoidd  teach  the  problem  classes,  or  Ik*  as¬ 
signed  to  schools  in  problem  neighborhoods?  Experi¬ 
enced  teachers,  the  clinic  said.  Such  jobs  will  chal¬ 
lenge  good  teachers  if  they  can  be  assured  that  work 
load  will  be  reasonable  (it  should  be  lighter  than  in 
other  jobs).  A  school  known  for  good  interstaff  rela¬ 
tionships  attracts  teachers  regardless  of  teaching  prob¬ 
lems  involved. 

Accrediting  of  tcnchcrs  colleger  by  a  pro¬ 
posed  National  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher 
Education  was  sanctioned  last  month  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education 
and  by  the  National  School  Boards  Association.  The 
council  next  must  be  approved  by  the  NE.\  delegate 
assembly  in  Detroit  this  summer. 

Teacher  education  changes  in  .Arkansas 

will  be  worked  out  by  Arkansas  educators.  Dr.  Henry' 
Kronenberg,  dean  of  the  University  of  Arkansas’  Col¬ 
lege  of  Education,  fired  back  at  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education  last  month. 

At  the  Association’s  annual  convention  in  Chicago, 
teachers’  college  heads  throughout  the  country'  re¬ 


leased  their  first  group  comment  on  the  general  educa¬ 
tion  design  for  teacher  training  promoted  by  the  Ford 
Foundation,  and  tentatively  scheduled  for  adoption  in 
Arkansas. 

Gist  of  A  ACTE  statement:  “The  idea  is  old,  not 
new;  it  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting  .  .  .  No  trial 
runs  are  provided,  nor  controls  to  measure  success; 
hence  the  plan  isn’t  an  experiment,  but  uniform  reor¬ 
ganization  .  .  .  Weight  of  evidence  shows  that  profes¬ 
sional  education  courses  make  outstanding  contribu¬ 
tions  to  general  education,  yet  the  proposal  assumes 
that  a  dichotomy  exists  between  general  education 
and  professional  courses  .  .  .  Control  of  education  by 
an  organization  able  to  provide  huge  sums  of  money  is 
as  dangerous  as  control  by  government  regulation.” 
The  plan  is  only  an  idea.  Dean  Kronenberg  insists. 

New  staff  relations  procedures  in  New  York 
City  schools  will  be  voted  upon  by  all  teachers  next 
month.  The  plan  sets  up  channels  for  handling  of 
teacher  grievances  and  for  staff  participation  in  the 
framing  of  administrative  policies. 

Teacher  grievances  would  be  heard  first  by  a  staff 
relations  committee  elected  by  each  school  faculty  (a 
teacher,  however,  could  always  take  problems  directly 
to  the  principal).  If  not  settled,  the  complaint  next 
would  be  considered  by  the  assistant  superintendent; 
then  by  a  staff  relations  officer  to  represent  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools.  Final  resort:  a  hearing  by  a 
Board  of  Arbitration,  whose  decision  would  be  bind¬ 
ing.  Thus  teachers’  complaints  would  be  resolved 
through  direct  negotiations  and  impartial  arbitration. 

Promotion  of  staff  participation  in  ix)licy  matters 
under  the  plan  would  be  achieved  on  the  local  school 
level  through  the  staff  relations  committee,  and  on  the 
city-wide  level  by  a  consultation  committee  consisting 
of  representatives  of  teacher  and  supervisor  organiza¬ 
tions. 

While  urging  credit  for  Ntndy-tonrs,  the 

National  Council  for  Educational  Travel  makes  no 
recommendations  on  whether  or  not  school  systems 
should  recognize  professional  gains  made  by  teachers 
through  individually-planned  trips.  Some  school  sys¬ 
tems,  it  reports,  have  discontinued  the  granting  of  in- 
service  credit  for  travel  unless  teachers  take  part  in 
formally  conducted  study-tours. 

From  1946  through  1951,  102  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  offered  educational  travel  courses  in  which  ele¬ 
mentary  and  high  school  teachers  could  participate. 
Only  32  of  the  institutions  had  travel-study  programs 
prior  to  1946.  Of  83  scheduled  last  year,  nine  were 
cancelletl  because  of  low  enrollment.  (Research  on 
educational  travel  has  been  slight.  The  foregoing 
figures  come  from  a  dissertation  now  being  prepared. 
It  will  limit  “educational  travel”  to  group  tours  of  at 
least  one-week  duration  which  are  conducted  by  a 
college  or  university,  which  bring  academic  cre^dit, 
and  on  which  instruction  is  given  en  route.) 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Graduate  Credit  for  Off-Campns  Courses,"  Collogo  and  Uni- 
M>rsity,  Jan.  1952.  do  Albert  F.  Scribner,  Valparaiso  V.,  Val- 
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fiaraiso,  hut.  (Statistical  report  aiul  discussion  of  off-campus 
courses  offering  graduate  credit.  Conclusion:  “We  are  enter¬ 
ing  an  era  when  colleges  will  increasingly  take  graduate  study 
to  people  whose  day-by-day  rcsfwnsibilities  prevent  them  from 
residing  near  a  college  campus.") 

“Public  School  Employment  Policies  that  Affect  Teacher  Edu¬ 
cation,"  L.  D.  llaskew.  Journal  of  Teaclior  Education,  Mar. 
1952.  1201  16th  St..  N.W..  Wash.  6.  D.  C.  (Policies  in  em¬ 
ploying  teachers  strengthen  or  undermine  preservice  teacher 
education  —  “he  who  pays  the  piper  calls  the  tune.") 

“Basis  for  Salary  Increase,”  Alice  Townsend  Barlow.  Nation’s 
Schools,  Mar.  1952.  919  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11.  (In 
ChanifHiign,  III.,  annual  increments  are  awarded  on  the  b^is 
of  professiotud  growth.  A  staff  committee  sets  “growth"  criteria 
and  evaluates  teacher  experiem  es. ) 


Teaching  Methods  and  Problems  • 

When  pupil  progress  sets  teaehing  pare, 

teacher  ingenuity  is  challenged.  Reflects  the  New 
England  School  Development  Council:  Continuous 
promotion  policies  will  bring  maximum  school  and 
parent  confusion  —  unless  schools  keep  comprehen¬ 
sive  records  on  each  pupil’s  progress;  unless  teachers 
know  how  to  use  records  and  make  reports;  unless 
they  develop  skills  in  organizing  and  directing  groups; 
and  unless  they  teach  children  to  work  independently. 

In  Organization  of  the  Elementary  School  in  Terms 
of  Pupil  Progress,  published  recently  by  the  council 
(20  Oxford  St,  Cambridge  38,  Mass.;  price:  $1.25), 
35  school  systems  report  record-keeping,  reporting, 
grouping  and  teaching  techniques  which  facilitate 
“maximum  development  of  each  pupil”  through  con¬ 
tinuous  promotion  policies. 

Schools  in  which  such  policies  are  e\olving  say: 
“Comprehensive  cumulative  records  for  each  child  are 
imperative,  but  their  value  depends  solely  on  the  use 
to  which  they  are  put  ,  .  .  Parents  should  help  devise 
reporting  procedures;  schools  must  give  full  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  purposes  of  reports  and  the  meaning  of 
marks  (see  PARENT-TEACHER)  ...  If  a  child  learns 
independently,  he  must  be  taught  how  to  e\’aluate 
his  own  work  .  .  .  Self-directed  learning  starts  when 
a  pupil  becomes  interested  in  solving  a  problem  that 
affects  him  directly;  when  learning  becomes  a  means 
to  an  end  .  .  .  more  ways  must  be  found  to  enable 
small  classroom  groups  to  help  one  another  —  besides 
stimulating  interests,  group  techniques  are  invaluable 
in  helping  children  build  self-confidence,  social  matur¬ 
ity  and  an  awareness  of  the  rights  of  others.” 

Tests  given  orally  favor  good  listeners, 

just  as  those  answered  orally  favor  the  fluent  talker, 
or  as  essay  tests  favor  the  skillful  writer.  Studies 
made  by  Frederick  L.  Westover,  associate  professor 
of  education  at  the  University  of  Alabama,  show  that 
test  grades  of  individual  students  can  be  significantly 
affected  by  \vhether  questions  are  read  or  heard. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Teaching  Children  in  the  Middle  Grade.s,  Alvina  Trent  Bur¬ 
rows.  D.  C.  Heath  6^  Co.  285  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston  16, 
Mass.  $3.75.  (Text  concerning  characteristics  and  needs  of 
children  from  eight  to  11  years  of  age,  with  suggcstiotvi  for 


appropriate  teaching  of  skill  subiects,  language  arts,  reading, 
the  arts  and  social  studies. ) 

“Is  Correlation  Ever  Desirable?"  Art  Education,  Jan.-Feb. 
1952.  State  Teachers  College.  Kutztown,  Pa.  (Three  leaders 
in  art  education  discuss  correlation  of  art  with  other  subject 
matter. ) 

“School  Rewards  and  Social-Class  Status,"  Stephen  Abraham- 
son.  Educational  Research  Bulletin,  Vol.  XXXI,  No.  1.  Col¬ 
lege  of  Education,  Ohio  State  17.,  Columbus.  (A  report  on  re¬ 
search  revealing  that  pupils  of  lower  social-class  status  receive 
few  rewards  in  terms  of  grades,  favors  by  teachers,  social  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  cla.ssmatcs,  extra-curricular  offices,  .school  prizes 
and  awards. ) 


Curricula  • 


One-siemester  course  in  cadet  teaching 

offers  a  career-choice  proving-ground  to  Indianapolis 
high  school  students  considering  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession. 

In  the  training,  students  get  a  “teacher’s  view”  of 
the  classroom.  Each  is  assigned  to  one  elementary 
school  teacher  (who  volunteers  the  service);  each 
spends  a  designated  period  of  time  with  primary, 
intermediate,  junior  hij^  school  and  senior  hign  school 
classes.  Students  observe  teaching  methods  and  class 
activities,  assist  with  instniction,  submit  reports  to 
their  individual  supervisors,  attend  faculty  meetings. 
To  enroll  in  the  training,  juniors  and  seniors  must 
have  good  citizenship  records,  average-or-above  class 
.standing. 

Note:  high  school  cadet  teaching  programs  may 
have  a  double-barrelled  effect  in  increasing  future 
supply  of  teachers.  Cadets  in  the  training  consider 
teaching  careers  more  seriously;  pupils  in  classes 
where  cadets  sers’e  become  interested  in  the  profession 
as  they  witness  education  careers  in  the  making.  ( In 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  where  student  teachers  from  col¬ 
leges  serve  public  schools  full-time,  cadet  teachers 
have  been  found  highly  influential  in  awaking  pupils 
to  opiwrtunities  offered  in  teaching  jobs.) 

.4nalysis  of  freshman  themes  by  college  Eng¬ 
lish  instructors,  and  distribution  of  findings  to  high 
schools,  may  be  constructive  in  itnproving  English 
competence  of  students  entering  college,  according  to 
I.,odwick  Hartley,  chairman  of  the  department  of  Eng¬ 
lish  at  North  Carolina  State  College.  His  diagnosis  of 
themes  written  by  last  year’s  freshmen  appears  in  Feb¬ 
ruary’s  issue  of  North  Carolina  Education  (chief  fresh¬ 
man  deficiencies:  spelling;  understanding  of  sentence 
structure;  grasp  of  purposes  of  punctuation). 

60  hoys  spotted  as  potential  drop-outs  in 

Dearborn,  Mich.,  currently  are  earning  regular  high 
school  credits  for  work  and  study  at  a  state  conserva¬ 
tion  camp.  The  project  is  a  continuation  of  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  camping  for  early  school-leavers  and  likely 
drop-outs  which  was  conducted  last  spring  by  Dear¬ 
born,  Ann  Arbor  and  Bay  City,  with  the  help  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  In.stniction. 
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Education  Summary  •  March  20,  1952 


A  full  semester  of  camp  life,  outdoor  work  and  in¬ 
dividually  guided  study  was  found  to  improve  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  school.  Reports  Otto  H.  Olsen,  princi¬ 
pal  of  Dearborn  high  school:  “Of  last  year’s  camp 
participants  who  returned  to  school  this  fall,  all  show 
improvement  in  scholastic  attainment  .  .  .  their  gains 
in  health  and  general  well-being  are  astonishing.” 

In  continuing  the  experiment.  Dearborn  schools 
have  the  aid  of  the  Ford  Foundation,  which  is  provid¬ 
ing  camp  funds  for  two  years  in  order  that  the  school 
may  study  more  precisely  the  effects  of  camp  experi¬ 
ence  on  future  activities  and  attitudes  of  youth  dis¬ 
interested  in  education.  In  c'onducting  the  study,  Mr. 
Olsen  explains,  the  high  school  will  compare  progress 
of  camp  participants  over  a  period  of  five  years  with 
that  of  60  other  boys  of  similar  backgrounds  who  will 
have  had  no  camp  experience. 

Driver  edueation  conference,  planned  for 
1953  by  the  National  Commission  on  Safety  Educa¬ 
tion  (NEA),  will  be  preceded  by  regional  meetings 
on  high  school  and  adult  driver  education  programs, 
and  by  an  NE.A  survey  on  driving  instruction  and 
problems. 

The  commission  also  is  working  on  development  of 
criteria  for  judging  relative  safety  of  school  crossings, 
and  with  police  and  traffic  groups  to  frame  legislation 
patterns  for  license  laws  affecting  driv’er  education 
I  students. 

§pring  course  for  seniors  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  is  designed  to  “round  out  a  student’s  col¬ 
lege  career  by  calling  his  attention  to  how  his  special¬ 
ty  fits  into  the  world  around  him.”  Open  to  all 
seniors,  “Contemporary  Trends”  presents  lechires  by 
29  experts  in  19  fields. 


CURREST  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Improving  Citizeaship  Education  —  A  Two-Year  Progri-ss  Hc- 
IK)rt  of  the  Citizenship  Education  Projec-t.  Cifizenship  Eduai- 
t'um  Project,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  U.  44p. 

S(Kial  Studies  in  the  Secondary  School,  Clarence  D.  Sam  ford  i* 
Eugene  Cottle.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330  \V.  42nd  St..  N.  Y. 
18.  (Text  on  the  teaching  of  social  studies  to  bring  “life  adjust¬ 
ment”  of  students. ) 

“Core  Curriculum:  Why  and  What?”  Grace  S.  Wright.  School 
Life,  Feb.  7952.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  ( Dis¬ 
tinction  between  core  and  core-type  classes. ) 


Guidance  • 


Case  conference  technique  is  suggested  to 
counselors  for  locating  specific  difficulties  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  whose  problem  seemingly  defies  penetration.  The 
procedure,  in  brief:  (1)  name  of  the  student  is  sub¬ 
mitted  to  all  staff  members  who  may  ix)ssess  informa¬ 
tion  pertinent  to  his  problem  (2)  teachers  and  special- 
I  ists  with  contributions  gather  to  disclose  what  they 
’  know  alM)ut  the  student’s  background,  abilities,  atti¬ 
tudes,  school  and  out-of-school  experiences  (3)  group 
considers  information,  decides  on  appropriate  action 
(4)  coun.selor  carries  out  the  plan,  informs  staff  mem- 


liers  of  its  effect.  (The  technique  was  described  re¬ 
cently  by  Roy  L.  Amheim,  principal  of  Virgil  junior 
high  school,  as  one  recent  improvement  in  junior  high 
school  guidance.) 

Preparation  in  guidance  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  includes  practice  in  counseling.  “Clients”  are 
referred  to  prospective  counselors  by  the  University 
high  school,  the  county  juvenile  court,  the  University’s 
office  of  teacher  placement  and  a  local  committee  for 
employment  on  merit  (dealing  with  employment  of 
members  of  minority  groups).  Student-counselors 
make  tape  recordings  of  each  interview,  play  them 
back  with  the  instructor. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPFICIAL  INTEREST 
Childhood  Problems  and  the  Teacher,  Frau  Charlotte  Mala- 
chowski  Buhler.  Hennf  Holt  dr  Co.,  257  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  10. 
383p.  $3.75.  (Insight  into  behavior  problems.  Included: 

case  examples,  descriptions  of  types  of  problems  which  call  for 
specialized  assistance. ) 

Studying  Students  —  Guidance  Methods  of  Individual  Analy.sis, 
Clifford  P.  Froehlich  ir  John  G.  Darley.  Science  Research 
.Associates.  57  W,  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  10.  To  he  published 
next  month.  (Tcchniciues  for  individual  counseling.) 


Religion  • 

Sunday  morning  meetings  at  school  conven¬ 
tions  may  undo  some  of  the  good  work  schools  are 
accomplishing  in  the  teaching  of  moral  and  spiritual 
values,  comments  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
School  efforts  to  recognize  importance  of  religion 
would  l>e  considered  more  sincere,  it  ix)ints  out,  if 
convention  schedules  left  Sunday  moniings  free  for 
church  attendance. 

Whenever  teachers  gather,  discussion  turns  to 
ways  to  instruct  pupils  in  moral  and  spiritual  values, 
Sarah  Caldwell,  former  president  of  the  NEA  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Classroom  teachers,  reported  at  the  St.  Louis 
AASA  meeting.  Six  regional  teachers  conferences 
brought  similar  requests,  she  said.  Teachers  asked 
for  aid  in  evaluating  what  is  now  being  done,  for 
specific  teaching  materials  for  particular  subjects  and 
grades,  and  lighter  work  loads  so  that  they  might  give 
more  individual  guidance  to  pupils. 


Student  Activities  • 


school  is  too  large  or  too  small  to  set  up 

a  student  exchange  program.”  The  statement  comes 
from  a  folder  describing  the  school  exchange  plan  of 
Newton  high  school,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

Newton  students  who  visit  other  schools  make  a 
year-long  study  of  their  own  community  and  school  ex¬ 
periences  first.  In  so  doing,  they  gain  iierspective 
which  enables  them  to  get  more  out  of  their  visits  and 
to  contribute  more  to  the  understandings  of  their 
high  school  ho.sts.  ( For  details  on  the  program,  write 
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Floyd  Rinker,  director  of  Newton  hijih  school  ex¬ 
changes,  requesting  a  copy  of  “Outline  for  an  Age  of 
Friendship.”) 

Fewer  pupils  eome  late  to  school  when  at¬ 
tacks  on  tardiness  are  led  by  a  student  group.  In  a 
Buffalo  elementary  schot)!,  an  eighth-grade  class  keeps 
check  on  tardiness  records  of  each  classroom,  periodi¬ 
cally  sends  members  out  to  make  talks  before  younger 
pupils  on  the  \  alue  of  punctuality. 

.4  council  is  using  color  slides  and  recwdings 
in  the  Bloomfield  (N.  J.)  junior  high  school  to  e.xplain 
student  government  and  activities  to  incoming  pupils. 
.Most  important  series  details  mechanics  of  council 
elections,  and  explains  ideas  behind  self-government. 
The  latter  message  is  particularly  timely  for  pupils  as 
they  enter  a  school  in  which  the  student  council  has 
a  large  grant  of  jx)wer,  says  Principal  Alfred  H.  Skogs- 
berg. 

Slides,  with  accompanying  recorded  scripts,  are  ex¬ 
cellent  for  acquainting  large  groups  of  pupils  with  a 
new  school,  Mr.  Skogsberg  believes.  He  also  recom¬ 
mends  production  of  such  slides  as  a  student  project. 
Many  pupils  can  help  in  making  a  slide  series;  they 
must  plan  and  work  together;  their  energy  is  directed 
at  solving  a  pressing  stmool  problem. 

S(udout»i  jolu  lu  Ntaff  coufercuceN  at  Chico 
(Calif.)  State  College.  Rtqmrts  Dean  of  Students 
Ifugh  M.  Bell;  “Student  viewpoints  on  general  edu¬ 
cation  and  school  problems  have  proved  valuable  .  .  . 
the  joint  conferences  are  producing  better  staff-student 
relations.”  All  students  were  invited  to  attend  the 
faculty’s  conference  on  student  personnel  last  fall. 

CVRRESr  READISC:  OF  SPECIAL  ISTEREST 
“Symjwsium  on  Secret  Societies  in  High  School’'  \E.\  Jour., 

Mar.  1952.  1201  Wth  St.,  N.  \V.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  (State¬ 
ments  on  legal  status  of  secret  societies,  reasons  for  their  exis¬ 
tence,  and  reixtrts  from  five  sefunds  on  ahat  has  been  done 
about  them.) 


Physical  Education  and  Health  • 

Health  habit  ealliug  for  trainiug  is  assump¬ 
tion  of  individual  responsibility  for  personal  health, 
according  to  the  Massachusetts  .Medical  Society,  which 
this  past  fall  published  a  statement  on  the  role  of  the 
school  physician  in  complying  fully  with  the  state’s 
new  law  on  school  health. 

.\llan  R.  Cunningham,  of  the  Massachusetts  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Health,  discusses  in  an  article  in  last 
month’s  Massachusetts  Teacher  how  self-responsibility 
for  physical  well-being  can  be  encouragea.  Among 
suggestions:  (1)  young  pupils  should  W  urged  by 
teachers  to  seek  counsel  of  the  school  physician  (2) 
adolescents  should  bt*  permitted  to  confer  with  the 
school  doctor  without  permission  from  a  teacher,  prin¬ 
cipal  or  nurse  (3)  except  in  rare  instances,  parents 
should  not  attend  high  school  students’  health  exam¬ 


inations  (4)  high  school  students  should  schedule  ! 
their  own  examination  appointments. 

Slre$»i  on  individual  j$ports  in  high  schools 
would  accomplish  more  than  cries  for  “de-emphasis” 
of  athletics,  writes  VVm.  E.  Porter  of  the  Garden  Citj-  j 
public  schools  in  the  Febniar>'  issue  of  the  Kansas 
Teacher.  High  schools,  he  believes,  should  build  up 
student  interest  and  skill  in  hunting,  fishing,  swim- 
ming  and  golf  —  sports  which  he  has  found  rate  higher  ! 
with  adults  than  s^Jectator  games. 

CURREST  READISG  OF  SPECIAL  ISTEREST  ' 

Body  Dynamics,  Eleanor  Metheny.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330 
W.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  18.  225n.  $3.50.  (Principles  of  posture, 
movement  and  relaxation  for  use  in  guiding  physical  exercise.) 
School  Camping,  Geo.  W.  Dortaldson.  A^ociation  Press,  291  , 

Broadway,  S.  Y.  7,  140p.  $2.25.  (Potentialities  of  outdoor 
education,  and  a  good  school  camp  are  described  by  the  author, 
director  of  Camp  Tyler  which  serves  public  schools  in  Tyler, 


Audio-Visual  • 

To  eroatc  bulletin  boards  tbat  tcacb,  follow 
techniques  used  by  commercial  artists.  “Notice  how 
advertisements  attract  attention,  how  the  ‘mood’  fits 
the  subject,  the  psychological  appeal  to  the  prospec-  ; 
tive  purchaser,  how  ads  sell  the  product,”  advises  Ivar  k 
H.  Johnson,  audio-visual  director  of  the  Hayward  7 
(Calif.)  Union  High  School  District.  ! 

When  artists  and  copywriters  prepare  advertise-  1 
ments,  they  beam  them  at  a  specific  market.  Teachers  j 
should  be  no  less  direct  in  planning  bulletin  boards,  ! 
according  to  Mr.  Johnson,  .  .  .  and  they  must  take 
into  consideration  the  attention  span  of  children  at 
\  arious  ages.” 

Mr.  Johnson  already  has  translated  principles  of  ad- 
\ertising  art  into  those  to  be  followed  for  creating 
purposeful  bulletin  boards.  A  printed  5"  .\  8"  revision 
of  his  mimeographed  paper  “Bulletin  Boards  as  an 
Effective  Teaching  Tool”  will  contain  a  chapter  on 
how  to  construct  bulletin  boards  which  appeal  psy¬ 
chologically  to  children  at  different  age  levels. 

Good  practice  for  journalism  students,  ac-  I 

cording  to  an  instructor  at  Utica  College,  is  “co\  erage” 
of  a  tele\i.sed  e\’ent,  then  immediate  submission  of  I 
copy. 

Wise  use  of  educational  films  is  shown  on  a  | 

local  T\'  program  in  New  York  City.  The  half-hour 
film  broadcast.  It’s  Worth  the  Knowing',  presented  on  j 
WCBS,  also  is  valuable  in  acquainting  teachers  with  j 
new  classroom  films,  and  in  introducing  to  parents  and  ( 
taxpayers  the  purposes  of  audio-visual  aids.  j 

TV  is  valuable  for  ma.ss  training  if  properly  | 
used,  according  to  reports  from  the  Navy  Special  De-  | 
vices  Center  and  Fordham  University.  Their  studies.  J 
however,  have  shown  that  not  all  television  lessons  . 
are  superior,  or  even  equal  to,  instruction  given  in  the  i 
classroom. 
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) 

Na\y-spoiisored  T\'  projects  measure  gain  in  grasp 
of  facts  more  than  uncierstanding  of  ideas,  but  fincl- 
ings  may  shed  light  on  what  types  of  TV  programs 
will  he  most  valuable  in  school  classrooms. 

Among  conclusions:  (1)  T\'  lessons  tend  to  be  su¬ 
perior  to  local  instruction  when  the  teacher  spends 
about  755^  of  lesson  time  talking  directly  to  trainees, 
when  animated  motion  pictures  illustrate  points  in  a 
lecture,  when  topics  are  treated  e.xplicitly  (2)  TV'  les¬ 
sons  are  inferior  to  local  instruction  when  narration  is 
combined  with  dramatic  action,  when  the  instructor  is 
infrequently  seen,  when  “atmospheric”  materials  are 
u.sed. 

.\n  uninterrupted  one-hour  TV^  lesson  is  too  long, 
the  e.\i>eriments  found.  Those  with  question  and  dis¬ 
cussion  pt>riods  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end  were 
more  effective. 


CURREST  READISC  OF  SPECIAL  ISTEREST 
“How  to  Use  Video  Photoaraphy,"  Philip  Lewis.  .\ER  Jour., 
Feh.  1952.  228  N.  LaSalle  St..  Chicago  1.  {Directions  for 
photographing  images  from  a  teledsion  screen.) 

"Aud'o-Visual  Building  Co-ordinator,”  Fred  Harcleroad  i*  Her- 
Ih'iI  Hite.  N'EA  lour..  Mar.  1952.  1201  16th  St..  S.  \V., 

Wa-sh.  6,  D.  C.  (Proposal  that  an  audio-visual  co-ordinator  he 
appointed  in  eaeh  schtud  building. ) 


K  VocationaUinduttrial  • 

\ - 

To  bo  ‘‘handy-man*’  for  a  school  and  its  staff 
is  not  the  job  of  the  industrial  arts  department.  An 
article  in  this  month’s  American  Vocational  Journal  pre¬ 
sents  a  survey  on  repair  and  construction  jobs  asked 
of  shop  students  and  teachers,  then  it  proposes  criteria 
for  acceptance  of  extra  work.  Among  points:  Will 
the  job  interfere  with  the  regular  instructional  pro¬ 
gram?  Does  the  instructor  have  time  to  supervise  the 
work?  Does  the  job  involve  a  learning  situation  for 
the  student?  Will  it  IxMiefit  the  .school  or  community? 
(The  last  question  is  important.  .A  questionnaire  to 
100  industrial  arts  teachers  found  that  28%  of  all  spe¬ 
cial  work  proN’ided  personal  scr\  ice  to  school  person¬ 
nel  or  l)oard  members.) 

Building  a  Nportsmanship  thormometer  is 

an  excellent  project  for  shop  classes,  says  W.  O. 
Sclniermann,  industrial  arts  instructor  in  Lamar,  Mo. 
Lamar’s  thermometer,  mounted  on  a  4  x  9  ft.  piece  of 
plywood,  indicates  sportsmanship  rating  of  spectators 
and  players  by  means  of  lights.  The  device  was  de¬ 
signed  and  constnicted  by  the  high  school’s  industrial 
arts  club. 

“Put  an  car  to  the  {{round,”  Stuart  Anderson 
of  Stout  Institute,  Menomonie,  Wis.,  advises  educators, 
“and  find  out  from  students  what  they  want  in  indus- 
j  trial  arts  and  shop  training.”  In  the  March  issue  of 
i  School  Shop,  Dr.  Anderson  analyzes  results  of  an 
*  opinion  poll  in  which  students  gave  their  viewpoints 
on  industrial  education. 

Here  are  a  few  poll  findings,  accompanied  by  ques¬ 
tions  raised  in  Dr.  Anderson’s  comments: 


Eighty-five  per  cent  of  students  want  opportunities 
for  practical  work  experience.  Why,  in  schools  with 
work-study  plans,  do  less  than  10%  of  students  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity? 

Fifty  per  cent  of  students  desiring  industrial  arts 
courses  want  them  for  a\'ocational  reasons;  43%  prefer 
general  shop  to  special  shop  training;  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  all  students  want  a  course  that  will  teach 
them  to  repair  household  articles  and  fixtures.  Why, 
in  organizing  industrial  arts  courses,  don’t  teachers 
think  more  frequently  in  terms  of  the  program’s  hobby 
potential?  Can  schools  ignore  home-mechanics  courses 
and  serve  their  students  fully? 

Nineteen  per  cent  of  boys  thought  students  looked 
down  on  classmates  who  took  shop  training;  25% 
thought  that  the  college-preparatory  student  had  a 
better  chance  for  gaining  popularity;  42%  thought  the 
college-preparatory  student  was  more  likely  to  lie 
elected  a  leader  in  school  activities.  Why,  unless  edu¬ 
cators  perpetuate  the  idea,  does  the  fiction  persist  that 
shop  work  is  for  dull  students  and  academic  courses 
for  the  bright? 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECL\L  INTEREST 
“Put  Your  Shop  on  the  Air,"  Marshall  L.  Schmitt.  School  Shop, 
Mar.  1952.  3W  S.  State  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  (A  15-minute 
radio  program  to  correct  the  misconception  that  the  industrial 
arts  shop  is  the  old  manual-training  shop  under  a  new  name. ) 
“Co-operative  Trade  Training  in  .Missouri,"  Edw.  C.  Ralston. 
American  Vocational  Jour.,  Mar.  1952.  1010  Vermont  Ave., 

N.  W.,  Wash.  5,  D.  C.  {Five  trades  are  offered  at  the  Lead 
Belt  vocational  school  in  Bonne  Terre,  Mo.,  to  students  from  11 
nearby  districts.) 

“A  Sch(H)ls-in-Action  Stonj  of  lndu.strial-Arts  Education  in  the 
Cincinnati  Public  Schools,"  D.  Arthur  Bricker.  NEA  Jour., 
Mar.  1952.  1201  16th  St..  N.  \V.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C. 

How  to  Teach  a  Job,  R.  D.  Bundy.  National  Foremens  Insti¬ 
tute,  Inc.,  New  Lionlon.  Conn.  t^p.  $2.  ( Guide  for  on-the- 

ioh  instructors. ) 


Adult  Education  • 


“Post  school  records”  kept  on  former  students 
by  the  Brattleboro,  VT.,  school  system  list  schools  to 
which  transcripts  of  credits  have  been  sent,  contain 
notations  on  the  graduate’s  adult  employment  and 
community  activities,  and  other  comments  on  his  suc¬ 
cess  as  an  adult  citizen. 

For  every  four  men  in  uniform,  there  will  be 
approximately  one  erurollment  this  year  in  courses  of¬ 
fered  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  by  the  USAFI, 
universities  and  other  schools  and  colleges.  Enroll¬ 
ments  in  USAFI  and  university  c'orrespondence  study 
will  total  about  300,000;  those  in  group  class  study  on 
military  establishments,  400,000;  those  in  extension 
classes  of  schools  and  colleges,  100,000. 

Major  William  P.  Reed,  chief  of  curriculum  for  the 
Armed  Forces  Infonnation  &  Education  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  making  the  circuit  of 
.\ASA  regional  meetings  to  give  superintendents  this 
message:  “See  that  no  Ixiy  leaves  .school  without 
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knowing  of  educational  opix>rtnnities  available  to  men 
in  the  military  services.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“A  University  Serves  Its  Community  "  D.  L.  Reran.  Adult  Edu¬ 
cation,  Feb.  1952.  1201  I6th  St..  N.  U’.,  Wa.sh.  6,  D.  C. 

{Community  .services  offered  by  Drake  University,  Des  .Moines.) 


Parent"Teaeher  • 


\  guide  accompanies  report  cards  issued  by 
schools  in  Haverhill,  Mass.  In  it,  parents  find  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  school  system’s  educational  philosophy, 
explanation  of  the  purposes  of  reports  to  parents,  in¬ 
formation  on  trends  in  reporting  pupil  progress,  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Haverhill’s  reporting  system. 

To  spur  interest  in  parent  education,  the 

PTA  Council  in  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  conducted  a  fam¬ 
ily  life  fair.  Schools,  PTA’s  and  social  agencies  set  up 
exhibits  on  their  services  to  parents;  films  on  family 
life  were  shown  continuously, 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Everybody’s  Business  —  Our  Children.  Mauree  Applefiate.  Row 
Peterson  if  Co.,  Evanston,  III.  309p.  $3.  (Disewssion  of 

guidance  and  teaching  needed  by  children  of  today  is  presented 
as  a  series  of  parent-teacher  meetings.  The  book  can  be  used 
as  a  basic  text  by  parent-teacher  study  groups.) 


BuUding  and  Equipment  • 


Incandescent  lighting  is  best  for  lunchrooms 
and  activity  rcxnns,  say  some  school  architects.  Their 
argument:  neither  work  requiring  careful  distinction 
of  colors,  nor  food,  profits  from  fluorescent  lighting. 

IVen  standards  for  school  buildings  in  New 

York  will  cut  building  costs  and  bring  better  lighting. 
Major  revisions:  (1)  required  height  of  classroom 
ceilings  has  been  reduced  from  11  to  nine  feet  (2) 
chief  source  of  light  may  be  either  natural  or  artificial. 

Mo  authorization  is  needed  for  use  of  up  to 

five  tons  of  steel  (two  tons  may  be  structural  steel) 
for  school  buildings.  Prior  to  this  month  when  the 
government  eased  controls  on  all  building,  steel  sedf- 
authorization  was  limited  to  two  tons. 

The  steel  industry,  which  for  months  has  insisted 
that  there  is  enough  of  its  product  to  go  around  with¬ 
out  rigid  restrictions,  has  been  proved  partly  right. 
“Surpluses”  of  metals  allotted  to,  but  not  scheduled 
for  use  by  military  and  defense  builders  will  be  divid¬ 
ed  among  ci\’ilian  projects.  Those  whose  “programs 
merit  additional  metals”  will  be  served  first. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Better  Scluud  Design."  School  Executive.  Apr.  1952.  470  4th 
Arc..  N.  Y.  16.  (De.scriptions,  photographs,  drawings  and  floor 
plans  of  school  buildings  awarded  ribbons  in  the  Senool  Execu- 
tiv«-’s  design  cotite.st.) 
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iVetr  Classroom  Material 


SciEN’CE  Has  Tackled  Fuel  Conservation  .  .  . 
siiys  a  free  booklet  available  to  teachers  from  Sil¬ 
ver  Burdett,  45  E.  17th  St.,  New  York  3.  Booklet 
contents:  siiggestcTl  classniom  experiments  on  ra¬ 
diation  and  conduction;  reports  on  new  methods 
of  heating,  and  on  the  search  for  new  fuels. 

IIOMEMAKINC.  CLASSES  PARTICULARLY  .  .  .  but  alsO 

art  or  occupations  groups,  will  find  useful  infor¬ 
mation  in  The  Art  of  Keramos,  new  movie  offered 
without  charge  by  Cladding,  McBean’s  Franciscan 
Library,  45  E.  51st  St.,  New  York  22.  The  film 
tracTss  e\'olution  of  ceramic’s,  distinguishes  between 
porcelain  and  pottery,  concludes  with  pre.sentation 
of  table  settings.  (The  library  also  is  circulating 
a  Franciscan  fine  china  and  earthenware  exhibit, 
in  which  actual  pieces  in  various  stages  of  com¬ 
pletion  are  correlated  with  photographs  of  manu¬ 
facturing  processes.  Write  the  library  for  details.) 
Career  Kit  Covering  20  Jobs  .  .  .  will  be  sent  to 
schools  by  Fenn  College,  Cleveland  15.  High 
Schools  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  al¬ 
ready  are  on  the  distribution  list;  principab  in 
other  states  may  request  the  material  from  the 
Fenn  admissions  office. 

“Youth  Decides”  ...  is  a  new  text  for  use  in 
group  guidance.  W’rittcn  by  Vernon  Jones,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Department  of  Education  at  Clark  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  bcxik  deals  with  “everyday  citizen¬ 
ship”  as  it  is  affected  by  conduct,  attitudes  and 
ideals.  Publishers  say  the  text  is  appropriate  for 
high  school  orientation,  English  or  social-studies 
c’lasscs. 

Children’s  Book  .\wards  for  1951  .  .  .  have  gone 
to  Eleanor  Estes  for  Ginger  Pye  (winning  the 
Newbery  medal),  and  to  William  Lipkind,  au¬ 
thor  of  Finders  Keepers  (the  Caldecott  winner.) 

When  announcing  awards,  the  American  Librarx' 
.\ssociation  noted  that  popularity  of  television  witli 
children  has  not  been  reflected  in  publishers’  out¬ 
put.  Nfore  new  books  for  children  appeared  in 
19.51  than  in  any  year  for  a  decade. 

“Congress  at  Work”  ...  to  be  published  by 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.  in  May,  will  describe  function¬ 
ing  of  Congress  through  accounts  detailing  intro¬ 
duction  and  progress  of  specific  legislation.  Au¬ 
thors  are  Stephen  K.  Bailey,  of  VVesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  Howard  D.  Samuel,  executive  director 
of  the  Sidney  Hillman  Foundation. 

Business  and  Advertising  Students  ...  in  col¬ 
lege  classes  should  look  over  the  March  8  issue  of 
the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature.  Feature:  a  20- 
page  portfolio  on  institutional  advertisements 
which  have  been  judged  outstanding. 

Filmstrips  on  Basic  MAcmNES  .  .  .  have  been 
released  by  the  Audio-Visual  Division  of  Popular 
Science  Publishing  Co.,  353  4th  Ave.,  New  York 
10.  Strips  in  the  series  take  up  the  evolution,  con- 
stniction,  'use  and  care  of  circular  saws,  jig  saws, 
hand  saws,  drill  presses  and  shapers. 

SEmES  OF  Pamphlets  on  Race  ,  .  .  provides  back¬ 
ground  for  teachers  on  what  modem  scientists  are 
saying  about  race  prejudice.  Ask  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  2860  Broadway,  New  York  27,  for 
information  on  the  UNESCO  series  The  Race 
Question  in  Modem  Science. 

Center  For  Slides  on  Anthropology  .  .  .  has 
lieen  set  up  by  the  Bureau  of  Vi.sual  Instruction  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  To  obtain  Koda- 
chrome  transparencies,  institutions  (or  individual 
teachers)  must  contribute  their  own  sets  for  dupli¬ 
cation  :md  distribution. 
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